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NEUTRALIZATION 

A Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, who has 
inherited a taste for epigrammatic expression, made a notable state- 
ment on a public occasion not long ago. The learned Justice said 
that it was because the law is an arbitrary rather than a logical 
system that it demanded unquestioning obedience. Though the fact, 
or at least the mode of expression, may be challenged, it is certain 
that the foundations of legal principles and procedure seem far to 
seek sometimes, in absolute justice or in common consent, though 
upon the latter they must ultimately depend and though the former 
is their assumed foundation. The Roman law, which expresses the 
statutory grants of the ruler, and the common law, which maintains 
the claims and rights of the subject, though their appeal is to a final 
standard of righteousness, are not always discussed from the point 
of view of natural rights or innate principles of justice and morality. 
Indeed, should appeals be made upon such considerations the in- 
ference would not improbably be that the authors of them were not 
supported by accepted canons or acknowledged rules. 

But, in approaching the matter of international law, which may 
be said to be in a formative state so that the question has been pro- 
pounded seriously whether it can properly be called law at all, the 
discussion may be undertaken freely with some regard to ethical 
considerations. As a matter of fact, as international law has no 
authority to enforce its edicts and no appropriate punishments to 
inflict, some writers on the subject have rested the claim for its 
inclusion in jurisprudence, not upon the expositions of the science 
but upon the definition of the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 

Note. — It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the views expressed by Mr. 
Winslow in his interesting article are personal and should not be taken as 
indicating either the policy or views of the American Journal op Inter- 
national Law. The reference to the Journal and its readers in Mr. Winslow's 
last paragraph has suggested this statement. — Managing Editor. 
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the " judicious " Hooker, that law is " any rule or canon whereby 
actions are framed." 

In dealing with the specific question of neutralization it is cer- 
tainly proper enough to introduce moral and philosophical considera- 
tions. The subject and its relation to neutrality are very imperfectly 
apprehended. Even the terminology is confused in state papers and 
treaties, and few commentators have discussed the subject with clear- 
ness and accuracy. Neutrality, the state of being neutral and taking 
no side whatever with nations engaged in war, was hardly touched 
upon by the earlier writers who could not define that which was 
scarcely recognized at all. Grotius has no other name for neutrals 
than " Medii," and Bynkershoek calls a neutral " non-hostis." 
Vattel, Wheaton, Halleck, Woolsey, Dana, the Lawrences, Philli- 
more, and many other authorities have made good progress, however, 
in elucidating the principles of neutrality. 

Wheaton recognizes two types of neutrality — " perfect neutral- 
ity," which arises from the spontaneous attitude of the neutral state 
itself, and " imperfect, qualified, or conventional neutrality," which 
is the result of an agreement between the powers (constituting the act 
of neutralization). The latter has received but little expert attention. 
One critic asserts, indeed, that Wheaton's classification — in which 
Halleck follows him — can not be maintained, because the condition 
described in the second division might imply an agreement of the 
neutralized state made before the outbreak of war to do something 
inimical to one of the belligerents. Of course, Wheaton's " conven- 
tionally neutralized " state could never be supposed to contract 
obligations in time of peace inconsistent with its peculiar duties in 
time of war, to refrain from such obligations being an essential 
quality of neutralization. 

The name of neutralization is loosely applied to the agreement 
made between the United States and Great Britain in 1817, to main- 
tain a merely nominal force on the Great Lakes, and it seems in- 
accurate to apply the term to arrangements for the abstention from 
fortifying highways of commerce. The assent of the great powers 
of Europe — and of the United States perhaps, since the Geneva 
Conference (without protest from the smaller states) is essential to 
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the neutralization of territory. It is this neutralization which seems 
the only measure that offers itself with an absolute and reasonable 
hope, according to the oft-quoted saying of Whewell, as " the true 
road to a perpetual peace." 

The development of individual liberty within the state follows the 
settlement of public order. With a similar progression the individ- 
ual nation now seeks, for the first time, the opportunity for itself 
which may be obtained through the established comity of nations. 
Hitherto, the neutralization of a state has been established, not 
primarily for its own advantage, but for the safety and for the benefit 
of its more powerful neighbors. 

Such was the motive for Swiss neutralization. By the Treaty of 
Paris, May 30, 1814, the limits of France were re-established vir- 
tually as they had existed in 1792. By a separate and secret article 
of this treaty, the disposal of the territories renounced by France in 
the open treaty and the conditions tending to produce a system of 
real and durable equilibrium in Europe were to be decided upon by 
the allied powers among themselves. Thus, while the Treaty of 
Paris was made between France, Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, the pacificatory and restorative measures were confided 
to the allied four great powers; France was to have no vote in the 
congress, which was convened by these powers in conformity with 
the secret article of the Paris Treaty. But when it assembled at 
Vienna November 1, 1814, the adroit audacity of Talleyrand and 
the disagreement of the allies secured for France a prominent posi- 
tion of influence. Eight powers actually composed the congress — 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Sweden. Russia's claims upon Poland created a disagreement 
among the powers, as did the claims of Prussia upon a part of the 
same territory and upon the Rhine provinces. But the final act, 
which Spain alone refused to sign, was agreed upon June 9, 1815. 
The relations of Switzerland were determined by a declaration of the 
powers forming the congress, dated March 20, 1815, by the act of 
accession of the cantons of the same date, and by the final act. 
Switzerland by these acts and declarations was to take the relation 
of perpetual neutrality, and (in order to secure this end the better) a 
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treaty with the King of Sardinia of May 15, 1815 provided that 
the Provinces of Chablais and Faucigny, south of Lake Leman, and 
all of Savoy north of Ugines, were to hold the same neutral attitude. 
Thus, Switzerland, Chablais and Faucigny and all Savoy north of 
Ugines were made neutral. This position of Switzerland, so con- 
stituted in 1815 for the sake of the peace of Europe, has never been 
changed and the other powers have always respected its neutrality. 

Holland and Belgium were united by the congress. They were 
disrupted in 1830, and by the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
between Holland and the five great powers — Great Britain, Russia, 
France, Austria, and Prussia — the Kingdom of Belgium was 
formed and the condition of perpetual neutrality imposed upon it. 
This condition was established in order that the Kingdom might be 
a barrier between the rivals, France and Germany. Its integrity 
has been preserved. It was threatened indeed during the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870, when Great Britain immediately concluded 
two conventions — one between herself, Belgium, and Prussia, and 
another between herself, Belgium, and France — of which the con- 
ditions were that if France violated the integrity or neutrality of 
Belgium, Great Britian would join her forces to those of Prussia 
and, mutatis mutandis, that if Prussia were the aggressor, Great 
Britain would ally herself to France. 

The Dutch United Provinces, with the larger part of the Austrian 
Netherlands, were constituted into a Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, under the Prince of Orange Nassau, including the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg and a part of the Duchy of Bouillon. 
The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was added to Holland as an in- 
dependent state, becoming a member of the German Confederation, 
and its boundaries, established at Vienna, were changed by the act 
annexed to the treaty of April 19, 1839. A part of the old territory 
of Luxemburg was taken from the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
annexed to the Duchy of Limburg. After the disruption of the 
German Confederation in 1866, Luxemburg was garrisoned by Prus- 
sian troops. But owing to the remonstrances of France the matter 
was brought before a conference of the powers in London and by 
treaty of May 11, 1867, between Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, 
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France, Italy, the Netherlands, Prussia, and Eussia, the status quo 
ante of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was restored and it was 
made an open city (ville ouverte), while all the parties to the treaty 
agreed to respect its neutrality. Luxemburg, on her part, agreed to 
disarm and dismantle the frontier forts and all others within her 
boundaries, the provision of neutrality rendering them unnecessary. 
The city of Luxemburg was to cease being a fortified city, the Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, however, being permitted to keep a stated body 
of troops for the police protection of his own subjects. Prussia 
agreed to withdraw all troops which had previously been maintained 
within the boundaries of Luxemburg. The Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg was to take all necessary steps, by virtue of his position as 
Grand Duke, to carry into effect the provisions of the treaty, and to 
convert the city of Luxemburg from an armed to an open city. In 
1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, Prussia complained that 
France had violated the neutrality of Luxemburg. This caused 
much discussion and correspondence, but the treaty of neutraliza- 
tion was not, however, disavowed by Prussia. Since that time the 
neutrality of Luxemburg has been respected by all the powers. 

Neutralization is not demanded to-day for the protection of 
the great powers from belligerent operations. The smaller and 
weaker states are demanding for themselves the privileges of neu- 
tralization, with the consequent relief from the dangers of aggres- 
sion, intimidation, or annexation and from the heavy burdens of 
militarism. In our time these privileges and their guaranty are 
coming to be recognized as an individual and personal right of the 
state. Norway has secured for herself a partial, and is urging a 
general, neutralization. The subject is being agitated in Holland. 
Denmark has an active society for the promotion of the neutraliza- 
tion of that Kingdom, which has been so ably advocated by F. de 
Martens and other publicists, and a movement was made last year 
in Santo Domingo to instruct, its delegates to urge its neutralization 
upon The Hague. 

The greater the number of neutralized states, the more remote in 
a geometrical ratio, become the possibilities of war. The neutralized 
state itself renounces all idea of international contests. It exists 
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essentially for the moral and commercial progress of its inhabitants. 
Such a state will be a strong advocate of disarmament and of arbi- 
tration. In fact, from a group of neutralized states would naturally 
proceed the formation of a permanent court of arbitration. Of 
course, the people of such states must put behind them those doc- 
trines which it was supposed that the world, and the United States 
in particular, had well outgrown, that war and the preparations for 
war are essential to manly vigor, and that when the sword is turned 
into the plow share, mankind will necessarily become a race of 
effeminate weaklings. 

The neutralized state is excluded from such sovereign functions 
only as concern war-making and its attributes, or which may in any 
way compromise the position established by international law as 
essential to neutrality. The surrender of these functions has no 
meaning to the weaker states whose reception of the great gift in- 
volves only a technical sacrifice of national dignity. 

It is exceedingly important to make a careful discrimination be- 
tween protectorates and neutralization or between limited neutral- 
ization of provinces, and that of an entire country, in view of many 
vague discussions of this subject which have exhibited a limited 
grasp of its true character. It is very common to quote the failure 
of the protectorate over Samoa as a warning against the association 
of powers to neutralize territory, and the lapsing of a joint Egyptian 
Protectorate is likewise sometimes quoted to the same effect. But 
as no state can be neutralized by its own ipse dixit, neither can the 
condition be created by action of two or three nations. As a matter 
of fact, a joint protectorate is less stable and therefore farther re- 
moved from the equilibrium established by general consent than the 
protectorate of a single nation by tacit consent of the other powers. 
The opportunity for jealousies and misunderstandings is so obvious 
that practical experience was hardly needed to demonstrate it, and, 
of course, the " protected " nation is unlikely to have any proper 
opportunity to develop its own powers as an independent state. It 
is universal consent which is the essential element of true neutraliza- 
tion. 

The limited or provincial neutralization of a part of the territory 
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of a state is likewise anomalous, and its non-success furnishes no 
argument against the fulfillment of the true ideal. The acquisition 
of Savoy by France in 1860, ratified by a plebiscite, broke that 
province away from the neutralized territories of Switzerland, of 
which it formed a part by the Vienna and Paris treaties of 1815, 
and although the French Government recognized that some limita- 
tions upon the rights of sovereignty still restrained Savoy by assent- 
ing to Switzerland's remonstrance against fortifications of the fron- 
tier, the guaranty of neutralization has not been maintained by the 
treaty powers. 

It is doubtful whether the two Ionian islands, Corfu and Paxo, 
which were neutralized by the great powers when the group was 
transferred to Greece in 1864, are otherwise safeguarded than by the 
obligations assumed by the King of Greece. The city of Cracow and 
its territory was made a neutral state by the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815, under the joint protection of Russia., Prussia, and Austria, 
but it was claimed that the failure of Cracow to fulfill the obligations 
assumed by her, not to afford an asylum to fugitives from justice or 
military deserters, vitiated the conditions of the agreement and the 
city lost her liberty in 1846. 

An important consideration, of course, is that a weak neutralized 
state may be unable to fulfill the responsibilities which are ordi- 
narily attached to the position, notably to prevent a belligerent from 
using its lands or harbors or from making them a basis of hostile 
operations. In the method suggested, of converting the weaker 
nations into neutralized states, we must revert to the basis of what 
Whewell calls " international jus " rather than to any existing code 
of laws. It must be assumed that the state, being divested of all 
means of forcible resistance as is implied by her amicable attitude, 
is unable to resist such violations of her territory. It would not 
ordinarily be desirable that one great nation, by individual action, 
should intervene to control both belligerents, as Great Britain did 
in the case of Belgium previously mentioned, for the association of 
the neutralizing powers implies that though two or more might be 
engaged in war, they are all enlisted to preserve the sanctity of the 
contract, irrevocable, except by general consent, to maintain invio- 
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late, as against any one or any group of them, the neutralized terri- 
tory. The establishment of this attitude implies a permanent comity 
of nations to maintain the peace, at least in neutralized territories. 

As in the limit as to time afforded by the Truce of God, or like 
that which was vainly attempted by the Vatican, to give pause to the 
impending war between the United States and Spain, so the limit 
placed by territorial lines must exercise an important influence upon 
the forces which make for war. If the whole movement toward the 
establishment of international law is based upon the progress of 
humane and moral ideas, it is no mere chimerical aspiration to 
regard as hopefully possible the largest increase of its sanctions in 
this direction. Every year in which the great powers stand asso- 
cited, even though prompted at first by mutual jealousies, as spon- 
sors for the peace of portions of the world's territory, the more 
firmly established is the precedent, crystallizing into a rule of 
international law, that a state once neutralized must so remain. 
That the great powers, whatever temporary disturbances may arise 
between some of them, would all stand together, for the guaranty 
established by them all in perpetuity, thus becomes more and more 
probable. It is easy to see what an important influence may be 
exerted upon warlike motive by this underlying and common pledge 
of a protected peace, growing deeper and stronger as the spheres in 
which it prevails become larger and more numerous. 

That objections by neighboring states, and perhaps in other quar- 
ters, may be raised to the neutralization of territory is conceded, but 
it is perfectly obvious that these objections have proceeded from 
selfish and narrow motives and may disappear with a larger political 
consciousness, which looks to the reign of peace and of law. In 
a movement so important it is not discouraging that the wheels of 
progress seem to move slowly and that a long educational period 
precedes definite action, but it is strange that peace congresses and 
conventions have not devoted themselves more strenuously to the 
promotion of the subject. It was referred, several years ago, for con- 
sideration to the Berne " Bureau International Permanent de la 
Paix," but no report has been made upon it. Perhaps it is more 
hopeful, after all, that the plan is developing itself practically among 
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the working forces of the nations rather than in the counsels of the 
professional reformers. 

The most interesting aspect of neutralization, however, is its 
application to the undeveloped nations, the people of the East and 
of tropical countries. National consciousness is awakening through 
the general progress of enlightenment, and especially under the im- 
pulse which has followed the entrance of Japan among the world 
powers. In the Philippine Islands we are daily fostering it by an 
extensive educational system. The movements and the demands of 
commerce and industry in the present conditions are inflicting heavy 
and still heavier burdens upon the dependent peoples whose interests 
are often ruthlessly sacrificed to the requirements of exploitation. It 
is difficult to believe that this growing national consciousness and 
the desires and ambitions which accompany it will long be content 
with control by any sort of foreign rule. 

Is it not the part of those who make a study of international law 
to anticipate and to provide for that extension of it which may 
furnish some orderly and methodical system for the transition of 
possessions, dependencies, and some of the colonies to the self-govern- 
ing attitude which, before long, will be claimed by those now living 
under more or less enforced tutelage % One eminent authority at 
least, Sir Thomas Barclay, in his recent valuable monograph " Prob- 
lems of International Practice and Diplomacy," observes : 

Might it not become a principle in the public law of Europe, following 
more or less on the lines of Articles X, XI, and XII of the general act 
of Berlin of February 28, 1885, that any nation or self-governing colony 
shall be enabled, on fulfilling certain conditions, to claim neutralization ? 

Sir Thomas Barclay even provides a scheme for " a form of agree- 
ment as to the proclamation of neutralization." 

A famous divine, whose interpretations of Chr.ist.ian principles 
seem to be based on the exegesis of the Scripture text that their fruit 
" is not peace but a sword," was a statement of justifiable action 
instead of a prophetic warning, has thus summed up the matter. 
He asserts that the " civilized " peoples, who are alone fitted to de- 
velop and expand the resources of nature, are the 
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entitled to the manger and to its contents and from them the heathen 
" dog," if he is in the way, should be forced to retire. Unfortu- 
nately, these " civilized " people of the temperate zones, although 
able to plan methods of administration and development, are unable 
themselves to perform the manual labor demanded, which, if it were 
not climatically impossible for them, would be altogether too ex- 
pensive. Thus, in the pressure for rapid development, the native 
inhabitant must either perform the necessary labor at the price which 
permits a profit to his " benefactor," as it is customary to call his 
owner, or he must go to the wall. The alternative is, of course, 
that the peon or the coolie is imported to perform the work demanded. 

Much has been said of the excellent administration of Siam and 
the Straits Settlements. Yet it is the fact that by imported 
labor the natives are almost completely shut out from industrial 
opportunity. In South Africa this menace has aroused re- 
monstrances which have moved the British Government to efforts to 
restrain the introduction of foreign labor at the expiration of engage- 
ments already entered into. Jealous as the great nations and their 
colonies are of the entrance into their territories of such labor as the 
Chinese and other alien races supply (even rigidly excluding, as is 
done by the United States, the entrance of any form of it under con- 
tract) the weaker peoples have been subjected to the competition of 
imported labor almost without restraint. We should prepare for the 
day when the segis of international law may be so extended as to 
protect the nations, as their protest makes itself heard, who are 
suffering in a manner that must otherwise lead to their final 
extinction. 

It is true that some generous and voluntary guidance might be 
beneficial and might even be sought by the weaker peoples in their 
national evolution. But this should be given beyond the sphere of 
international law, whose function is to protect them from and pre- 
vent that kind of interference which tends to crush the national life. 
Before the establishment of those maxims and rules which have de- 
veloped with the growing comity of nations, the stronger was free 
to conquer the weaker, to destroy its property and to slaughter its 
people. While recognizing the advance toward a better day, is there 
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such an advance in the actual state of the relations between the more 
powerful and the weaker, under the guise of a benevolent trustee- 
ship, as might have been anticipated? We are fully aware, to be 
sure, that the scientific process of evolution which demands the sur- 
vival of the fittest might seem to be retarded by an effort to strengthen 
and support the feeble among the nations. Who shall decide that 
any race of men has no capacity to use, no value in the scheme 
of the universe? While progressive philanthropy and all the 
beneficent influences which are commonly denominated Christian and 
the institutions of jurisprudence themselves do not hesitate to defy, 
in the case of the feeble individual, the scientific theory ; its dictum 
is not likely to hinder the growing demand for a similarly benevolent 
treatment of the affairs of feeble nations. 

Neutralization would recognize the individual right of the nation- 
ality to its own existence and to its own progress, though that progress 
might be less rapid than expected by the civilized world, and 
certainly much slower than would be desired by the greed of the 
exploiter. It is for the law of nations, like the ordinary laws of 
society, to recognize, to respect, and to secure individual liberty. 
Slavery only knows no law. The whole theory which has prevailed 
hitherto under the name of trusteeship implies the assumption that 
the beneficent influences of civilization could be extended only 
through the form of ownership, without which no moral, social, and 
commercial influences would exert any considerable effect. With 
such an object lesson as Japan before its eyes, the world can hardly 
deny that the growth and development of self-government is possible 
without ownership, guardianship, or protectorate. Had Admiral 
Dewey sailed away from the Philippine Islands as Commodore Perry 
sailed away from Japan, another national life in the East, with a 
proper security, might have grown well towards an acknowledged 
maturity. Had neutralization been established then in the Philip- 
pines and its conditions obtained thereby a wider recognition, Japan 
in her turn, needing restraint rather than protection, might have 
been impelled to join in guarding the nationality of Korea instead 
of taking a free hand to destroy it. 

Of course it is not to be expected that the land hunger of the more 
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densely populated countries will soon be removed by an out-flow of 
emigration to independent countries, or that the great nations will 
very willingly part with their colonies and possessions. But may 
not a time come when there will be recognized the freedom of indi- 
viduals to go to places where their labor is needed and where they 
can be assimilated, subject only to the control of their hosts, the 
natural owners of the soil? National barriers are but a hindrance 
to the free movements of persons, as they are to the exchange of 
articles of commerce, and the recognition of the rights of humanity 
beyond the limits of nationality will really tend to strengthen rather 
than to weaken the nations. The experience of the world has proved 
that though colonial enterprise may have been profitable to a few 
individuals and a limited number of interests, it has been prejudicial 
rather than advantageous to the parent country. Friendly alliance 
and free commercial intercourse are of mutual benefit and the phle- 
botomy of emigration has relieved the nation which is suffering from 
the plethora of a congested population, while it has assisted and 
stimulated the development of sparsely settled states. 

It is obvious that the unrest which manifests itself in the subject 
state, however diplomatically it may be met, is unlikely to be al- 
layed. The demands of Egypt, of India, and of South Africa are 
sure to become more and more insistent. In fact, the ruling state, 
even if not forced to relinquish its control through sheer financial 
and physical inability, will probably be obliged before long to con- 
form to the growing sense of justice among its own people and to 
take measures to set adrift its ambitious dependency. 

Lord Kitchener and Lord Cromer may continue to defend the 
policies which have been built up with so much civil and military 
energy, unable to see beyond the limits of their own spheres of 
action. The new school of thought in England is recognizing, how- 
ever, even though it may not yet generally welcome, the possibility 
of freeing its subject peoples. When the time comes for their 
graduation into the ranks of self-governing nations, since they can 
not have sufficient strength for defense, obviously the parent nation 
could hardly fail to see that they were given proper protec- 
tion. How could this be so adequately effected as by a request to 
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the other powers that they should join with it in the establishment of 
a permanent neutralization for the new state ? Of course this does 
not imply a severance from the world at large in those ways in which 
the interests of commerce, missionary zeal, the spirit of humanity 
and international brotherhood exert themselves, without regard to 
definitions of sovereignty. It may he conceded that it is as true of 
philanthropy and Christianity as it is of trade that they do not 
" follow the flag." Individual service would not be wanting where 
it was needed, like that which Gordon gave in China and which has 
been rendered to many another nation by less well-known lovers of 
their kind, neither for greed, ambition, nor love of power. The 
brotherly love, such as Stevenson manifested for his Samoans, would 
never be found wanting though the clamors of selfishness were silent 
when the need for help made itself heard. 

Are we to suppose that all the beneficent influences that are now 
being exerted in the Philippines, for instance, are being done for 
pay or from national pride ? that Bishop Brent and all his fellow- 
workers would cease their efforts if the Philippine Islands were 
to be made a neutralized state ? From the evidences given by the 
inhabitants during the period of the government at Malolos, it is 
obvious that eagerness for such help was latent there and that it 
was eagerly welcomed and supported. It can not be forgotten that 
officers, captured from our army during the war of defense con- 
ducted against the United States by the Filipinos, were paroled and 
hired to teach in the native schools. 

The basis of the idea of neutralization as applied to the weaker 
peoples, of course, rests upon a confidence in self-development and 
is a direct outcome of true democratic principles. It is to be believed 
that in spite of temporary downward curves these principles are, on 
the whole, making a continued upward progress. It is undoubtedly 
true, as has been said, that, waiving its effect upon the native inhabi- 
tants of the soil, material progress is more rapidly stimulated by the 
sovereignty of the more developed nations. An indefinite rapidity 
of development is, however, not altogether desirable, as is evidenced 
by the recurrence of the financial and commercial crises which we 
call panics. Fostered by artificial trade regulations and the inge- 
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nuity of great financiers and captains of industry, feverish periods 
of speculative activity are followed by the cold fit in ■which the 
patient shudders in despair; and a great recession takes place from 
the over-hasty advance. The lesson ■which the world is gradually 
learning from the results of intense and hasty greed, far over pass- 
ing the benefits which its enterprises are supposed to bestow, would 
be reenforced by the example of independent states pursuing their 
course under methods which lack the intemperate fervor of Western 
exploitation. It is undoubtedly true that the people of tropical coun- 
tries, unaffected by the influence and example of the energetic resi- 
dents of the temperate zone, might have rested content with their 
easy opportunities for procuring the simple necessaries of life. If 
peoples thus conditioned were to have been allowed to enter the 
family of nations by such a process as neutralization, they would 
probably have remained satisfied with the exchange of such natural 
products as their lands afforded for the few articles required to 
supply their needs, manufactured by nations of a higher develop- 
ment. But, as the matter presents itself to-day, contact with the 
world has planted the seeds of ambition among these peoples. Their 
needs and their desires are increasing with the growth of national 
consciousness and their movement towards independence. Such 
countries could never supply the field or offer an opportunity for 
large manufacturing enterprises and there would, therefore, be no 
inducement for them to erect tariff walls. The effect upon the 
equilibrium of trade would be indisputably excellent; a natural 
export consisting of local products, and an import, to a moderately 
increasing degree, of the products of manufacture required by the 
growing wants of an advancing civilization. 

We have in the United States some continuing faith in what is 
popularly called the Monroe Doctrine, which, from whatever motive 
it was established, secures to the states of the South American con- 
tinent conditions which may in a sense be called those of neutraliza- 
tion. But besides the fact that the intrusion of the United States 
into the Eastern Hemisphere has undermined the foundations of the 
doctrine in the view of many authorities on international law, no 
assertion of such guaranty as the Monroe Doctrine is supposed to 
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furnish should be given by any single state. This guaranty by a 
single state can not be viewed as a world-peace measure. In fact, it 
may easily be provocative of war. The great rival powers, each 
maintaining that it alone is the true arbiter of peace and that its 
sovereign will should be the supreme arbiter in cases of difference 
and dispute, are competing to lead in military and especially in 
naval strength. The United States has not only to maintain force 
sufficient to defend its possessions in the other hemisphere, but to 
guard against aggressions upon its own home territory and upon the 
whole South American continent. So far as neutralized territory is 
concerned, a certain quantity of naval force which some power or 
other might have to maintain in its defense as a " possession " would 
be released or could be converted to police duty. In the ideal con- 
ditions of international law and practice, a small union navy for this 
police duty of the seas would be the substitute for the futile and 
wasteful expenditures of our menacing naval armaments. 

It is possible, of course, that a neutralized nation might fail to 
develop any kind of orderly government for a long time, and that 
there might be violence and bloodshed and that the government 
established, more or less permanently, might be an oligarchy or a 
despotism. But here, again, is an opportunity for patience and for 
the historical memory and for the contemplation of such examples as 
that of Mexico, which has won its way to an orderly and generally 
satisfactory administration through chaos and excesses of every kind. 
The free will of nations is as respectable as the free will of individ- 
uals. We do not attempt to restrain the liberty of the individual 
even though we think he might be governed infinitely better by 
others than he is able to govern himself, unless he interferes with 
others' rights and liberties. Naturalization recognizes the free in- 
dividuality of the state and that its affairs should not be directly 
controlled by foreign nations or indirectly controlled by them as is 
the ease when the burden of militarism is laid upon it by its lia- 
bility to attack. The present situation may not be inaptly compared 
to that which would exist if the protection of the law exerted by 
common consent were removed and the weaker individual, who could 
not protect himself by his fists, were forced to go about armed to the 
teeth to defend possible assaults upon his person. 
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No discussion in the United States of the subject of neutralization 
can be made without recalling the fact that at. the first participation 
of this country in the counsels of the great powers Mr. John A. 
Kasson, in her behalf, at the Berlin West African Congress, urged 
the neutralization of the territories comprising the conventional 
basin of the Congo. The congress, although deeply impressed by 
Mr. Kasson's arguments, refused to enter into a compact which 
might, in ease of war, deprive the belligerent of the means of attack, 
although a recommendation was adopted that the parties which might 
be concerned in a future act of war should establish and respect the 
neutrality of these territories. 

At this moment many publicists have suggested the plan of neu- 
tralization to be applied to the Philippine Islands when the inde- 
pendence which is contemplated for them on all sides shall come to 
pass. Whether this independence is granted at the end of five years 
or ten years or at a time beyond the life of the present generation, 
it will be necessary in some sort to provide for the undisturbed 
preservation of the national life. The idea of neutralization was 
propounded by Mr. James G. Blaine more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when in 1881 he made the statement in behalf of the 
Government of the United States : " It firmly believes that the 
position of the Hawaiian Islands as the key to the domain of 
the American Pacific demands their benevolent neutrality, to which 
end it will earnestly cooperate with the native government ; " and 
it was only as an alternative that the astute statesman added that 
" if, through any cause, the maintenance of such a position of be- 
nenevolent neutrality should be found by Hawaii to be impracticable, 
this Government would then unhesitatingly meet the altered situa- 
tion by seeking an avowedly American solution for the grave issues 
presented." Had the perpetual neutralization of the Sandwich 
Islands been established by the consent of all the great powers, the 
first step might not have been taken in a direction which is still 
regarded very much as it was regarded when Mr. Fish wrote in 1873 : 

The acquisition of territory beyond the sea, outside the present con- 
fines of the United States, meets .the opposition of many discreet men 
who have more or less influence in our councils. 
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Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith many years ago, in the early days of 
their straggle for independence, urged the neutralization of the 
Philippine Islands. At a later date Mr. John Foreman, who has 
made many valuable contributions to the discussion of Philippine 
affairs, declared that if, when she " destroyed the protecting power 
of Spain in the Philippine Islands, the United States had prac- 
tically said to the Filipinos : ' You are henceforth a free people ; 
work out your own destiny. For no nation which has become great 
was ever made ; it made itself. We will from this moment endeavor 
to persuade all the great powers to join us in declaring your inde- 
pendence and neutrality ' — if that had been America's attitude, 
then the world would have hailed such unprecedented mutual self- 
abnegation, and the powers might probably have agreed to America's 
proposal." 

In an able argument before the Committee on Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, April 6, 1906, in support of a joint 
resolution introduced by the Hon. Samuel W. McCall in the House 
January 4, 1906, Mr. Moorfield Story said: 

When the islands were taken the argument was that it was necessary 
to do so in order to prevent them from being taken by some other 
power. That argument did not impress all of us, but it impressed a 
great many people of this country very much. And we see it constantly 
brought forward now as a reason for retaining the islands. We cannot 
afford to let them go because some other power would take them. 

This resolution aims to remove that obstacle from our path, and the 
feeling which prompts it is that we should be at liberty to deal with 
the Philippine Islands as we think proper. The question of their govern- 
ment — the question whether they should receive their independence 
or not — is a question between us and the Filipinos, and it is not a 
question which legitimately interests any foreign power. In deciding 
that question we should be able to deal with it as we think best. If we 
conclude to give the Filipinos independence, we should be in a position 
to do so when we think proper, but not to have our judgment coerced 
by the fact that some foreign nation is liable to interfere if we decide in 
a certain way. This, therefore, is a resolution which is intended to free 
the hands of the United States and leaves in its entire control the 
situation. 

That it is feasible to obtain such an agreement is, I think, hardly 
doubtful. In the first place, if we ask the powers of the world to make 
this agreement with us, we are not asking them to give us anything. 
The Philippine Islands in their eyes now belong to us. They are not 
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subjects for foreign aggression. To interfere with them means war 
with us, and that is what no foreign power is at present seeking. There- 
fore, when we ask them to agree, that we decide that it is proper to give 
the Filipinos their independence, they will keep their hands off. We are 
asking them to give nothing. 

The request, if made now, is made at a peculiarly favorable time. 
There never was in the history of the world a time when the friendship 
of the United States was so much desired by everybody as it is at this 
moment. There are many of us who come down from a former genera- 
tion who remember the time during the civil war when the relations 
between this country and England, this country and France, this 
country and Germany, were strained; when we felt that we were con- 
stantly living under the shadow of their interference in our affairs; 
when the greatest service that could be rendered was to persuade them 
to keep their hands off; and the feeling in this country against those 
nations was extremely bitter. But to-day Japan certainly wishes to 
cooperate with us, and she recognizes the friendship that we have shown 
her in the recent war with Eussia. Eussia would be anxious to be our 
friend if possible, and a reformed Eussia will find us warmly her friend. 
Germany has shown her desire to be friendly with us by her recent 
action about the tariff. France and England are certainly each anxious 
to preserve their present relations with us; and if this country were to 
ask them simply to make this agreement, I am perfectly certain that 
there would be no objection. If we said that we wanted this thing we 
should get it. 

Moreover, what we are dealing with, that which we are afraid of, is 
not so much the anxiety on the part of any foreign nation to take the 
Philippine Islands because it wants the islands, as it is the fear that 
•one nation may take them in order to prevent another nation from 
taking them. England once owned and controlled these islands, but 
she let them go voluntarily. Spain owned and controlled them, and, I 
fancy, was very glad to get rid of them. Certainly the figures show 
that her prosperity since we have had her colonies is much greater than 
when she had them. Our own experience with them has not been such 
as to make other nations regard them as a peculiarly tempting morsel. 
Probably if England should be assured that Germany would not get 
them, and Germany that France would not get them, and France that 
no other foreign power would get them, they would be glad to agree 
that those islands should become independent. They would be pro- 
tected by an international agreement against their being absorbed by 
any rival. 

If the neutralization of weaker peoples be, as has been maintained, 
a great advance upon righteous lines toward the development of 
humanity and a very hopeful and practical step toward the realiza- 
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tion of the ideal of world peace, the opportunity afforded to the 
United States by its anomalous relation to the Philippine Islands 
is a great and unique one. Another resolution looking to this step 
was introduced during the last session of Congress in the House of 
liepresentatives by the Hon. George F. Burgess, of Texas, and in 
the Senate (by request) by the Hon. Winthrop Murray Crane, of 
Massachusetts. Mr. McCall reintroduced his resolution on the first 
day of the present session and the Hon. John Sharp Williams, the 
leader of the minority, has proposed a resolution urging neu- 
tralization as a protection for the independence of the Philippines, 
which it contemplates. Senator Stone also incorporated the plan of 
neutralization in a resolution presented February 5, 1908, requesting 
the President to deliver the control of the islands to the authorities 
representing the people thereof on December 10, 1913. In view of 
the commercial results of its connection with the archipelago and 
the present burden imposed upon the national treasury for the govern- 
ment and support thereof and the enormous expense of its proper 
military and naval defense, the gift of independence protected by 
neutralization could hardly be considered a " self-denying ordinance " 
on the part of the United States. 

It may not be inappropriate to make citations from an address 
delivered by the Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury, formerly attorney-gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, at a meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
last November, to discuss the subject of neutralization of the 
Philippine Islands: 

The proposed neutralization means that the United States shall invite 
the principal powers to join with it in a treaty agreement, setting the 
islands apart from conquest and binding the inhabitants to abstain from 
offensive warfare, with a recognition, and, if the usual practice is fol- 
lowed, a guaranty by the contracting powers, of their independence 
whenever conceded by the United States. In short, neutralization means 
that the islands shall not molest nor be molested by any other power, 
and that the nations will recognize and protect their independence when- 
ever they are made independent. * * * Neutralization of the 
islands probably can be effected without committing the United States 
to their final independence, at all events at any fixed date, and as this 
avoids one of the first objections which will be raised against the project, 
the fact ought to be noticed. In this view, neutralization invites the 
approval alike of those who supported and those who opposed our 
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acquisition of the Philippines. It affords a common ground on which 
imperialists, if there are any, and anti-imperialists can meet, as it carries 
advantages to the United States in dealing with the Philippines, apart 
from the question of independence, which are so plain to the commonest 
understanding that all alike must recognize and admit them. 

The great merit of neutralization, appealing alike to people of all 
views upon the Philippine policy, is that it clears the path of the most 
formidable difficulties in the way of working out, to whatever result, 
the problem that confronts us there. Some advantages at once to be 
gained by it are apparent at a glance. 

It permanently removes the islands from the theater of war; a 
sufficient end in itself, if there were no other. 

It thus relieves the United States from the necessity of maintaining 
a great naval and military establishment in order to be prepared at all 
times for their defense. 

It avoids the first and chief objection always urged against inde- 
pendence — that if given their freedom, the islands will at once fall a 
prey to some foreign power or powers. * * * These islands, from 
their situation, are peculiarly subject to naval power. The greatest 
navy can at any time take and possess them. They may be wanted by 
that rising power near to whose doors they lie, and how long do you 
think we could defend them against Japan? I do not suppose the 
United States will ever abandon them under fire or under threats, unless 
compelled to, but a war for their defense, if we can believe the American 
people capable of such a folly, would be a national calamity and it 
might turn out a national disaster. The time to avoid it is before we 
become involved in it, and it can be avoided by neutralization. * * * 

It will be objected that neutralization will deprive us of any naval 
base or military station in the Philippines. This does not necessarily 
follow, but if it should, neutralization will avoid the necessity of defend- 
ing the islands themselves, and for any other legitimate purpose we 
probably need a naval base in the Philippines no more than we need 
one at the north pole. 

Another objection will be that neutralization will necessarily open the 
islands to the trade of all the nations on equal terms, involving the 
abandonment of any special advantages for our own. The mercenary 
hope of profit, though unquestionably it has had much to do with our 
taking and keeping of the Philippines, has proved to be and will con- 
tinue to be a delusion. Put the profits of our trade in nine years, or 
any prespective profits, against the hundreds of millions which we have 
already paid for the luxury of Philippine dominion and the hundreds of 
millions yet to be paid if we stay there, and there will remain no more 
of this objection. 

It may be that neutralization will involve compensation or some form 
of indemnity to capitalized interests which mav have been developed 
there on the faith of our own control. I do not know whether this is 
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so, but if it is so it is only a question of expense, a bagatelle in com- 
parison with the unavoidable cost of maintaining our possession. 

Against all these objections, and, as I believe, against any which can 
be urged to neutralization, the exemption of the islands from war, 
relieving the United States of the perpetual burden of an armament for 
their defense is, by itself, far more than a compensating advantage. 

In discussing the connection of the United States with the Philip- 
pine Islands, Lord Curzon, in a recent address, made an interesting 
reference to the state of American opinion. He said that if a popular 
vote could be taken in this country upon that connection " a large 
and possibly an overwhelming majority would be against it." But 
while the British statesman recognizes the growing imperialistic 
burden, he dreads to lay it down and can not bring himself to con- 
template the possibility of the desertion of the United States from 
the policy of expansion. So Lord Curzon goes on to predict that, 
however the American people might deplore it, " no President and 
no Congress will take steps to relieve the situation." Lord Curzon 
has not been well informed as to the authoritative declarations of 
purpose made in the United States concerning the archipelago. 

This is not the place to advocate any purely political measure. 
The rehearsal of the conditions in the Philippine Islands and some 
comment thereupon is not inappropriate, however, to the discussion 
of neutralization. A great nation, having obtained sovereignty over 
an alien race, has distinctly declared through its executive officials 
its purpose to prepare that race for self-government and entire inde- 
pendence. When that preparation is accomplished, neutralization 
of the territory of the people to be enfranchised, as a gift from the 
abdicating sovereign, would seem to be only a proper complement 
to the grant of self-government and independence, and would be 
necessary indeed to make it effective. Whatever notion may be 
entertained concerning the proper course to be pursued in regard to 
the territory, the members of the society represented by this Journal, 
as such, would be profoundly interested in a disposition of the 
Philippine Islands, involving a novel and impressive appeal to the 
principles of international law. 

Eeving Winslow. 



